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HOW ONE CITY SAVES ITS BABIES 

By ELISABETH SHAVER 
Supervisor Babies' Milk Fund Association, Louisville, Ky. 

The history of the Babies' Milk Fund Association of Louisville 
is identical with the life story of some of the promising patients upon 
its records. Beginning in 1908, an appreciable growth was made de- 
spite the indifference of a city unawakened to the need of a fight for 
its infant life. 

During the second year, 1909, six distributing stations were opened, a 
modifying laboratory was established, and six nurses united their efforts 
in caring for 284 babies. 

The third summer campaign began May 3, 1910, when the first of 
seven stations opened with an enrolment of twenty-five, which grew 
to more than one hundred before the close of the season. Within a 
month the stations were all equipped and in charge of nurses who 
were alert to the purpose of the work, and enthusiastic in meeting the 
needs of the neighborhoods. The total enrolment of the season was 
558. Of this number 17 died, only three of whom had been under 
observation four weeks or over. These babies were visited weekly when 
well, and daily or oftener in case of illness. Every nurse worked with 
the definite purpose of keeping all the children in her district well, 
and many babies owe their lives either to the prompt and faithful 
nursing or to the painstaking supervision of their diet and home life. 
By means of a weekly history meeting at the Central Office, uniform 
methods were adopted where uniformity was desirable, and much mutual 
benefit was derived from an exchange of experience and discussion 
of the puzzling problems of the various districts. The maintenance 
of the laboratory and the distribution of modified milk were recog- 
nized as only the means to an end — education of the mother by giving 
her a safe food for the baby and then showing her the causes of illness 
and how to prevent it. 
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The weekly consultations held at each station were conducted with 
a view to the neighborhood requirements; the group method at one 
station was the means of a real transformation in the general appear- 
ance of both mothers and children, with encouraging improvement in 
the homes. Here the doctor's personal interest in the individual 
progress of babies, both breast- and bottle-fed acted as a spur, and the 
public commendation for each ounce gained, as well as for evidences 
of intelligent care when the baby was stripped to be weighed, was a 
powerful incentive to the mothers. In other places it seemed best to have 
the physician see the babies one by one, in quiet consultation, those 
mothers preferring the private examination and advice. 

As a rule, the monthly Mothers' Meetings were well attended and 
were of great value in arousing the interest of the mothers in the 
care of their children. It is an open question which produced quicker 
results, the lecture given by the physicians on these occasions, or the 
comparison of weights and the free exchange of knowledge among the 
mothers while refreshments were being served. 

Each nurse was on duty at her station for an hour in the after- 
noon when she distributed the day's feedings, received messages from 
mothers and doctors, and gave advice to any who came in doubt. There 
were many opportunities for group teaching during this time. Any 
day an unexpected visitor might find the nurse explaining the purpose 
of the pure milk stations to the children gathered from a neighboring 
playground, or instilling practical lessons in physiology and hygiene. 
Perhaps the most impressive lesson taught was to a group of five mothers 
tarrying for friendly gossip in one of the small parks where the gener- 
osity of the Park Board permitted the use of the Shelter House as a 
distributing station. Three of the five were using soothing syrups to 
insure themselves undisturbed rest at night. A discussion lasting half 
an hour resulted in conversion. There is still an appalling sale of 
soothing syrup, "cordials," and sleeping mixtures in that section of 
the city. 

In August and September preparations were made to close the 
stations for the winter, and the teaching of home modification was 
undertaken. The enthusiasm and intelligence with which the mothers 
received their instruction was an overwhelming surprise, and at the 
end of the season forty-five mothers were ready for their new respon- 
sibility. Four months later it is a satisfaction to know that not one 
of the mothers has given up "making the baby's food" and not a 
serious illness has been reported among those babies. The scrupulous 
cleanliness exacted in the home demonstrations, and the repeated story 
of why we get sick and how to keep well, have resulted in transforma- 
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tions which are sufficient compensation for the energy and patience 
expended. Advantage has been taken of the fondness of mothers for 
imparting knowledge of the management of children, and ever)' means 
used to give practical instruction that may become a useful element 
in the neighborhood. That the successful mothers are advertising agents 
is attested by the growth in the number of babies on home-made milk 
mixtures, from forty-five to seventy-two in four months. 

It has been helpful to get a fixed idea of what logical sequence 
is to be followed in the educational visits that have as their ultimate 
object the promotion of healthful child life, and then to pursue that 
idea in every particular. A conversation of pleasant social nature may 
be so directed that all unaware the mother has been given fundamental 
facts about ventilation, personal hygiene, sweeping, dusting, window 
cleaning, dish-washing and, by no means least important, cooking. Suc- 
cessive visits and successive demonstrations may be the means of com- 
pleting a correlated series, including regularity in the program of the 
baby's daily life, his right to comfortable clothing and handling, the 
curative power of fresh air and pure water — until the great lesson has 
been taught that the same measures which prevent sickness bring 
happiness. 

Surely there is no field of nursing so bright with hope, so rich in 
opportunity as baby welfare work, none so alluring to the nurse who 
would see the prompt returns for her labor. Here even her own health- 
fulness and buoyancy are an inspiring object lesson and the reward 
for patience is always success. 
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AN ITALIAN MILK STATION 

By M. A. GALLAGHER 
Infant Welfare Nurse, North End Station, Boston, Mass. 

The largest Milk and Baby Hygiene Station in Boston is situated 
in the heart of the Italian quarter. The Association has among its 
objects : the encouragement of breast feeding ; the production and sale 
of pure milk; encouragement and education by means of conferences 
with Italian physicians, lectures in Italian, and home visits by trained 
nurses. 

The Italian mother is teachable, but the encouragement of breast 
feeding is too often defeated by a too productive maternity, which 
throws the infant of four to six months on the milk station for sus- 



